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June Acquisitions Include Fitz Hugh Lane Maritime Painting, Photographs 
by Alvin Langdon Coburn, Henri Le Secq and an Indian Bronze Figure 


CLEVELAND (July 2, 2004) — The Cleveland Museum of Art (CMA) acquired in June Boston Harbor (ca. 
1846 —1847) by Fitz Hugh Lane (American, 1804—1865), a Luminist painter who specialized in maritime 
subjects and coastal panoramas. For 160 years Fitz Hugh Lane’s early painting of Boston Harbor (ca. 1846 — 
1847) remained in the collection of descendents of Dr. James H. Armsby, a prominent doctor from Albany, 
NY. This maritime painting fills a gap in the Museum’s holdings of 19"-century American landscapes. 

Other acquisitions include: an Indian, bronze age Anthropomorph Figure (c. 1500-1300 BC); Alvin 
Langdon Coburn’s (British, b. United States, 1882—1966) gelatin silver print Vortograph (1917); a Henri Le 
Secq [Jean-Louis-Henri Le Secq Destournelles] (French, 1818-1882), a salted paper print from an antique wax 
paper negative Behind the Troglodyte Farm (Cour de ferme Troglodyte) (ca. 1853); and Kiki Smith’s 
(American, b. 1954) color lithograph Born (2002), a gift from Agnes Gund and Daniel Shapiro highlight the 
months acquisitions. 

Commenting on the acquisitions, Museum Director Katharine Lee Reid said: “This painting by Lane, 
plus the magnificent gift of a Kiki Smith color lithograph, bring two wonderful highlights to the collection. In 
addition, the museum has received generous gifts in the areas of prints, photography and decorative arts, which 
further enhance the collection.” 

Boston Harbor (ca. 1846 —1847) shows a view from East Boston of the harbor and features several 
vessels including a gundalow in the left foreground, which carried cargo unloaded from larger ships. It was a 
common vessel, but rarely depicted in art. The two-masted square-rigger in the right foreground is a small 
merchant brig used in long-haul trade. It is anchored, next to a packet sloop that would travel to remote coastal 
destinations. A small schooner can be seen next to the sloop. Finally, there are the two large, three-masted 
merchant ships at middle distance left and right. The one at right has its sails up and appears to have ten gun 
ports, these are false gun ports painted on their sides to ward off pirates, who avoided attacking war ships. 
Many of the vessels display intricate rigging that draw you into the painting. 

Crippled from polio during his childhood, Lane walked with crutches all his life and was carried to the 
locations that he painted. He worked as a shoemaker before becoming an apprentice at Boston’s Pendleton’s 


lithography shop in the 1830s. His work in lithography developed his skill, precision and confidence as a 
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draftsman. His art is built upon the mastery of tonal contrasts and the meticulous delineation of details that 
were required for successful lithographers. 

Lane was mentored by many of the artists living in Boston. Chief among them was the English painter 
Robert Salmon (American, b. English, 1775-1851) who came to Boston in 1829 and quickly established 
himself as the city’s most prominent marine painter; Salmon’s use of low horizon line and strong atmospheric 
effects which influenced the young Lane. 

Salmon returned to England in 1842 and Lane began to develop his own distinct style. Boston Harbor 
(ca. 1846 —1847) marks a complete break with Salmon. Light became Lane’s true subject, rather than the 
bustle of his port scenes. He pushed the horizon line back further into the distance, creating a greater sense of 
spaciousness. The Boston skyline is backlit with the warmth of a late afternoon sun. Lane’s Luminism focuses 
on the sky as the largest part of the composition, making it the controlling element that establishes the mood of 
the painting. His twilight setting infuses his seascape with a serene, glowing freshness and an almost magical 
stillness. 

Two Rare Photograph Acquisitions Join Collection 

Alvin Langdon Coburn’s (British, b. United States, 1882-1966) vintage gelatin silver print, 
Vortograph (1917) by means of its subject matter, technique and historical importance, makes this rare work 
one of the most significant photographs to enter the Museum modernist photography collection. Vortograph 
(1917) was produced by a vortoscope, a triangular arrangement of mirrors placed over the camera’s lenses. 
This device came from the Sept. 1916 collaboration of Coburn and Ezra Pound, a poet, who along with the 
painter and writer Wyndham Lewis formed an indigenous British art movement in 1914, the Vorticists. They 
relied on ideas from French Cubism and Italian Futurism. This photograph is distinguished by its bold 
composition filled with ambiguous, reflected and split shapes radiating vibrant light and energy. Sharp 
diagonals and prismatic forms dominate the composition, which is enriched by refracted light and subtle 
shadow patterns. 

Coburn was one of the leaders in avant-garde photography in the early 20" century. With a desire to 
create art that combined the physical with the spiritual, he produced an extraordinary, small body of work 
between Oct. 1916 and Jan. 1917. These Vortographs became the first body of artistic photographs in history 
to be entirely abstract. 

Behind the Troglodyte Farm (Cour de ferme Troglodyte) (ca. 1853) by Henri Le Secq [Jean-Louis- 
Henri Le Secq Destournelles] (French, 1818-1882) is now one of the stars of CMA’s collection of early 19" 
century French photographs. Le Secq was drawn to the new invention of photography in the late 1840s and 
became one of its leading practitioners in France until he abandoned the medium after 1856. 

Renowned for his architectural images, especially of cathedrals and churches around Paris, this 
stunning photograph is a rare, large-scale contact print, which is a part of a small group of photographs of 
troglodyte dwellings in western France along the Loire River. Since Medieval times, people had inhabited 
caves in France. Around the 15" century, the term troglodyte was commonly used to refer to groups of 
political activists who found eluded property taxes that were assessed in such a way that people 
living underground could avoid them. Thus, entire neighborhoods complete with restaurants, sprouted into hill 


and mountainsides as seen in this photograph. 
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His insistence on using only the antique wax paper negative, with its inherent lack of detail but its 

ability to render broad areas of tone, added to the artistic and expressive qualities of this print. 
Indian Bronze Acquisition Fills Gap 

The newly acquired Anthropomorph Figure (Indian, Bronze Age, c. 1500-1300 BC) represents the 
first archaic Indian bronze to enter the collection. This abstract silhouette of a human figure is typical of this 
time period. Recent research indicates that the indigenous inhabitants of the Gangetic Valley produced them. 
Their usage is unknown, although it is speculated that they were objects of some religious significance, 
possibly funerary. 

This figure was cast in a mold from copper, removed and then hammered. The chisel marks are easily 
discernible. The natural, attractive blue-green patina and the earthy deposits are signs of prolonged burial. 

Contemporary Gift Complements Collection 

Susan Crile’s (America, b. 1942) painting Beyond Istanbul (1973), a gift of the recording artist Judy 
Collins, brings early modernist abstraction into a contemporary context. A Cleveland native, Crile is noted for 
evocative abstractions and vaguely representational shapes and patterns that are rendered in thin veils of 
saturated color often used in eccentric combinations. Crile's concern for spatial complexity is magnified by 
stretching and compressing planar forms into dynamic compositions that challenge one's perception of space 
and time. 

Gift Enhances Print Collection 

Kiki Smith (American, b. 1954) is among the most inventive, committed and prolific printmakers of 
her generation. Although she is best known as the sculptor whose work reintroduced the human figure as an 
important realm for artistic investigation and discovery, printmaking is also an integral part of her work. 

Smith is interested in feminine imagery and in her most recent work she presents myths and fairy tales 
with subtle feminist revisions. Little Red Riding Hood is a theme that has preoccupied Smith since 1999 and is 
seen in Born (2002). The print illustrates the episode in which the grandmother and little girl emerge from the 
wolf’s belly. By depicting the figures in cloaks, standing upright as in a resurrection and with the wolf as a 
semi-circle, Smith alludes to images of the Virgin Mary on the crescent moon. Since both figures’ faces are 
self-portraits, the scene suggests many feminine concerns, from adolescent rites of passage to aging. 

Additional Gifts Add to Collection 

The drawing collection received a gift of seven drawings by the Cleveland artist, William Sommer 
(American (1867-1949) from Joseph Erdelac. They join CMA’s impressive collection of drawings and 
sketchbooks by Sommer. The drawings address his major themes: portraits, nudes and animals. 

They range from highly finished compositions, like Portrait of a Boy with Apple (recto) (1935), to 
more spontaneous works such as Artist’s Studio (verso) (1927), which depicts several loosely drawn figures, 
including a nude, in a roughly sketched studio space. 

Tureen with Lid and Tray (1986) designed by Elsa Peretti (Italian, b. 1940) for Tiffany & Co. is a 
major addition to the Museum’s holdings of 20" century silver and a gift from Tiffany & Co. 


Elsa Peretti began her career in the early 1970s as a fashion model and soon began designing fashion 
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accessories. In 1974 Tiffany & Co. engaged her to design jewelry and in 1978 she turned her talents to 
holloware, including a group of sculptural “Bone” candlesticks. Peretti’s aesthetic is powerfully expressionistic 
and sensual and can be compared to the sculptural work of acclaimed Scandinavian silver designer Henning 
Koppel who worked for Georg Jensen in the 1950s and ‘60s. This tureen is reflective of this bold style. 
Fabricated by leading Florentine silversmiths in limited quantities, this design treats the shimmering silver like 
water in its undulating forms and fluid lines. 

Select acquisitions are currently on display in gallery 102. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art receives operating support from the Ohio Arts Council. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art is one of America’s leading comprehensive Museums. Its permanent 
collection is world renowned for its quality and breadth, spanning 6,000 years. The Museum is a significant 
international forum for exhibitions, scholarship and art acquisitions. For more information on the Museum, its 


holdings, programs, services and events, call 1-888-CMA-0033 or visit www.ClevelandArt.org. 
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